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NARRATIVE. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 


In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, among 
other interesting institutions, is an Asylum for the 
education of the deafand dumb. The building is 
large and commodious, and finely situated upon a 
commanding eminence. The present number of 
pupils is 120, who in different classes, and ander 
the superintendence of several teachers, are enga- 
ged in the pursuits of knowledge. They are cheer- 
ful and happy, and enjoy their intercourse with 
each other, which is carried on by the language of 
signs, and the aid of the manual alphabet. It is 
peculiarly affecting to see this silent assembly offer- 
ing their morning and evening prayers. Many vis- 
iters have been moved to tears, by this voiceless 
communion of young hearts with their Maker. 

Among the inmates of this mansion is one who 
particularly excites the attention of strangers. She 
is entirely deaf, dumb, and blind. Her name is Ju- 
lia Brace; and she is a native of the immediate 
neighborhood of the Asylum. She is the only in- 
stance of so great a misfortune, of which any re- 
cord is extant, except one European boy by the name 
of James Mitchell, concerning whom the celebra- 
ted philosopher, Dugald Siewart, published an in- 
teresting memoir, many years since in the Edin- 
burgh Review. He was so irritable that few ex- 
periments could be tried for his benefit; but Julia 
Brace has been mild and docile, from her child- 
hood. : 

She was the daughter of exceedingly poor pa- 
rents, who had several younger children, to whom 
she was in the habit of shewing such offices of 
kindness, as her own afflicted state admitted.— 
Notwithstanding her blindness, she early evinced 
a close observation with regard to articles of dress, 
preferring among those which were presented her 
as gifts, such as were of the finest texture. When 
the weather became cold, she would occasionally 
kneel on the floor of their humble dwelling, to 
feel whether the other children of the family were 
furnished with shoes or stockings, while she was 
without, and would express uneasiness at the con- 
trast. 

Seated on her little block, weaving strips of 
thin bark, with pieces of leather, and thread, which 
her father in his processes of making shoes rejected, 
she amused herself by constructing for her cat, 
bonnets and vandykes, not wholly discordant with 
the principles of taste. Notwithstanding her pe- 
culiar helplessness, she was occasionally left’ with 
the care of the young children, while her mother 
went out to the occupation of washing. It wason 
such occasions that little Julia evinced not only a 
maternal solicitude, buta skill in domestic legisla- 
tion, which could not have been rationally expected. 
On one occasion she discovered that her sisters had 
broken a piece of crockery, and imitating what she 
supposed would be the discipline of their mother, 
gave the offender a blow. But placing her hand 
upon the eyes of the little girl, and ascertaining 
that she wept, she immediately took her in her 
arms, and with the most persevering tenderness 


soothed her into good humour and confidence. Her | tions sometimes were, they conveyed no idea to the 
parents were atlength relieved from the burden of; mine sitting in darkness. 


her maintenance, by some charitable individuals 


who paid the expenses of her board with an el-; ments, which were within her sphere, than to open 
derly matron, who kept aschool for small children. | a warfare with Nature in those avenues which she 


“his would be no remarkable virtue; but in one 








she often held one before her sightless eyes with | 
long patience. She would a'so spread a newspa- 
per forher favourite kitten, and putting her finger 
on its mouth, and perceiving that it did not move 
like these of the scholars when reading, would shake | 
the little animal, to express displeasure at its indo- , 
lence and obstinacy. ‘These circumstances, though 
trifling in themselves, reveal a mind active amid , 
all the obstacles which nature had interposed.— | 
But her principal solace ~<a» in the employments 
of needle-work and knitting, which she had learn- 
ed at an early age to practice. She would thus 
sit absorded for hours, until it became necessary to 
urge her to that exercise which is requisite to 
health. Counterpanes beautifully made by her, of 
small pieces of calico, were repeatedly disposed of, 
to aid in the purchase of her wardrobe. And small 
portions of her work were sent by her benefac- 
tors as presents into various parts of the union, to 
shew of what neatness of execution a blind girl | 
was capable. 

It was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, 
who from pity or curiosity visited her, to make trial 
of her sagacity by giving her their watches and 
employing her to restore them to the right owner. 

They would change their position with regard to 
her, and each strive to take the watch which did 
not belong to him,—but though she might at the 
same time hold two or three, neither stratagem or 
persuasion would induce her to yield either of them, 
except to the person from whom she had received 
it. There seemed to be aprinciple in the tenaci- 
ty to which she adhered to this system of giving 
every one his own, which may probably be resolv- 
ed into that moral honesty which has ever formed 
a conspicuous part of her character. ‘Though nur- 
tured in extreme poverty, and after her removal 
from the parental root, in the constant habit of be- 
ing in coutact with articles of dress or food, which 
strongly tempted her desires, she has never been 
known to appropriate to herself, without permission, 
the must trifling object. In a well educated child 


| 


| 


who has had the benefit of no moral training to 
teach her to respect the rights of property, and 
whose perfect blindness must often render it dif- 
ficult even to define them, the incorruptible firm- 
ness of this innate principle is truly laudable. — 
There is also, connected with it, a delicacy of feel- 
ing, or scrupulousness of conscience, which ren- 
ders it necessary in presenting her any gift, to as- 
sure her repeatedly by a sign which she under- 
stands, that it is for her,’ere she will consent to 
accept it. 

Continuing to become an object of increased at- 
teuuion, and her remote situation not being conven- 
ient for the access of strangers, application was 
made for admission into the Asylum, and permis- 
sion accorded by the Directors in the summer of 
1525. After her reception into that peaceful ref- 
uge, some attempts were made by a benevolcat in- 
structer to teach her the alphabet, by means of let- 
ters both raised above, and indented beneath a 
smooth surface. But it was in vain that she puiict- 
ually repaired to the school-room, and daily devo- 
ted houx after hour to copying their forms with pins 
upon a cushion. However accurate her delinea- 


Tt was therefore deemed 
wiser to confine her attention to those few atiain- 


Thus blind pereons are often distinguished by pecu- 
liar exquisiteness of touch, and the deaf and dumb 
who gain all their knowledge through the eye, con- 
centrate as it were, their whole souls in that chan- 
nel of observation. With her, whose eye, ear, and 
tongue, are alike dead, the capabilities both of 
touch and smell are exceedingly heightened. Es- 
pecially the after seems almost to have acquired 
the properties of a new sense, and to transcend 
even the sagacity ofa spaniel. Yet keeping in 
view all the aid which these limited faculties have 
the power of imparting, some of the discoveries and 
exercises of her intellect are still, in a measure, un- 
accountable. 

As the abodes which from her earliest recollec- 
tion she had inhabited were circumscribed and 
humble, it was supposed that at her first reception 
into the Asylum she would testify surprize at the 
comparative spaciousness ofthe mansion. But she 
immediately busied herself in quietly exploring the 
size of the apartments, and the height of the stair- 
cases; she even knelt, and smelled to the thresh- 
olds; and now, as if by the union of a mysterious 
geometry with a powerful memory, never makes a 
false step upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong 
door, or mistakes her seat at the table. 

Among her various excellencies, neatness, and 
love of order are conspicuous. Her simple ward- 
robe is systematically arranged, and it is impossi- 
ble to displace a single article in her drawers, with- 
out her perceiving and restoring it. When the 
large baskets of clean linen are weekly brought 
from the laundress, she selects her own garments 
without hestitation, however widely they may be 
dispersed among the mass. If any part of her 
dress requires mending, she is prompt and skilful 
in repairing it, and her perseverance inthis branch 
of economy greatly diminishes the expense of her 
clothing. 

Since her residence at the Asylum, the donations 
of charitable visitants have been considerable in 
their amount. These are deposited in a box with 
an inscription, and she has been made to ander- 
stand that the contents are devoted to her benefit. 
This box she frequently poises in her hand, and ex- 
presses pleasure when it testifies an increase of 
weight; for she has long since ascertained that 
money was the medium for the supply of her wants, 
and attaches to it a proportionable value. 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular angl 
consistent, yet occasionally some action occurs 
which it is difficult to explain. One morning, du- 
ring the past summer, while employed with her 
needle, she found herself incommoded by the 
warmth of the sun. She arose, opened the win- 
dow, closed the blind, and again resumed her 
work, This movement, though perfectly simple in 
a young child, who had seen it performed by oth- 
ers, must in her case have required a more com- 
plex train of reasoning. How did she know that 
the heat which she felt was caused by the sun, or 
that by interposing an opaque body she might ex- 
clude his rays? 

At the tea-table with the whole family, on send- 
ing ber cup to be replenished, one was accidental- 
ly returned to her, which had been used by anoth- 
er person. This she perceived at the moment of 
taking it into her hand, aud pushed it from her 
with some slight appearance of disgust, as if her 
sense of propriety had not been regarded. Jicre 
was not tie shghtest difference in the cups, and in this 





Here her sagacity was continually onthe stretch to | had so decide ily sealed. 


comprehend the nature of their emyloymenis, and, | 


as far as possible to imitate them. 


It has been observed of persons, who are depriv- 


Observing that a | ed of a particular sense, that additional quickness, 
great part of their time was occupied with books, | or vigour, seem bestowed on those which remain. 


instance she seems endowed with a degree of pene- 
tration not possessed by those in the full enjoyment 
of sight. 

Persons most intimately acquainted with her 
habits, assert that she constantly regards the re- 
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currence of the Sabbath, and composes herself to 
unusual quietness, as if for meditation. Her nee- 
diework, from which she will not consent to be de- 
barred on other days, she never attempts to resort 
to; and this wholly without influence from those 
around her. Who can have impressed upon her 
benighted mind, the sacredness of that day? and by 
what art does she, whois ignorant of all numerical 
calculation, compute without error the period of its 
rotation? A philosopher who should make this 
mysterious being his study, might find much to 
astonish him, and perhaps something to throw light 
upon the structure of the human mind. 

Before her entrance at the Asylum it was one of 
her sources of satisfaction to be .permitted to lay 
her hand upon the persons who visited her, and 
scrutinize with some minuteness their features, or 
the nature of their apparel. It seemed to consti- 
tute one mode of intercourse with her fellow be- 
ings, which was soothing to her lonely heart, and 
sometimes gave rise to degrees of admiration or dis- 
like, not always to be accounted for by those whose 
judgment rested on the combined evidence of all 
their senses. But since her removal to this noble 
Institution, where the visits of strangers are so nu- 
Merous as to cease to be a novelty, she has discon- 
tinued this species of attention, and is not pleased 
with any long interruption to her established sys- 
tem of industry. 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment, 
—and is, in this respect, both an example and re- 
proofto those who for trifling inconveniences in- 
dulge in rep‘ning, though surrounded by all the 
gifts of nature and of fortune. The genial influ- 
ences of spring wake her lone heart to gladness,— 
and she gathers the first flowers, and even the 
young blades of grass, and inhales their freshness 
witha delight bordering on transport. Sometimes, 
when apparently in deep thought, she is observed 
to burst into laughter, as if her associations of ideas 
were favorable not only to cheerfulness but to mirth. 
The society of her female companions at the Asy- 
Jum is soothing to her feelings; and their habitual 
kind offices, the guiding of their arm in her walks, 
or the affectionate pressure of their hand, awaken 
in her demonstrations of gratitude and friendship. 
Not long since, one of the pupils was sick,—but it 
Was not supposed that, amid the multitude who sur- 
rounded her, the blind girl was conscious of the 
absence of a single individual. A physician was 
called, and the Superintendent of the female de- 
partment, who has acquired great penetration into 
the idioms of Julia’s character, and her modes of 
communication, made her understand his profes- 
sion by pressing a finger upon her pulse. She imme- 
diately arose, and taking his hand, led him with the 
urgent solicitude of friendship to the bedside of the 
invalid, and placing his hand upon her pulse, dis- 
played an affecting confidence in his powers of 
healing. As she has herself never been sick, since 
early childhood, it is the more surprising that she 
should so readily comprehend the efficacy and be- 
nevolence of the medical profession. It would be 
easy to relate other remarkable circumstances re- 
specting her, but it is not desirable that this article 
should be so far extended as to fatigue the reader. 

Should any of you, my young friends, for whose 
sake this memoir has been written, visit at any fu- 


would probably find her seated with her knitting, 


stances. There is nothing” disagreeable in her 


ate a deficiency of expression. Her complexion 


work. Many strangers have waited fora long time 
to see her thread her needle, which is quite a mys- 
terious process, and never accomplished without 
the aid of the tongue. You will perceive nothing 
striking or attractive in her exterior, though her 
life of patience, industry, and contentment, has 


My dear children, it will be difficult for you to made at the close of the school; but I did not 
gain a correct idea of a person perfectly blind, know how to leave town without saying a few 
deaf, and dumb, even aiter repeatedly beholding words to you, and as this is the only opportunity | 
her. Cover your eyes for a short time, and you shali have, your superintendent has kindly request- 
shut out this world of beauty. Close your ears,;ed me to speak nyw. It gratified me much to see 
and you exclude this world of sound. Refrain how cheerfully you drop’d your pennies into the box 
from speaking, and you cease to hold communion 'as it was going round, and I thought I could sce 
with the world of intelligence. Yet were it in your , those pennies travelling off in every direction, scat. 
power to continue thus for hours, even for days, j tering the blessings of Sabbath Schools, and teach- 
you still have within your minds a treasury of ing thousands of children how to live and how to 
knowledge to which she can never resort. You!die. I am glad to see you doing good in this way; 
cannot picture to yourself, the utter desolation of but there are a great many other ways in which 
one, whose limited acquirements are made at the good can be done, even by children. I know it 
expense of such toil, and with the hazard of such {used to be a common opinion that children were 
continual error. Never, therefore, forget to be | almost incapable of doing good, and if they could 
grateful for the talents with which you are endowed. | only be kept out of mischief it was thought to be 
For every new idea which you add to the mental doing pretty well; but the experience ofa few years 
storehouse, praise Himwho gives you with unveiled | has taught the werld this lesson, that children can 
senses to taste the luxary of knowledge. do good, anda great deal of good. This is not 

When the smile of your parents and companions | my opinion merely ; 1 am acquainted with a great 


makes your heart glad, or when you look at the 
bright flowers and fair skies of summer, think with 
compassion of her, who must never see the face 
of her fellow creatures, or the beauty of earth 
and sky. When you hear the melody of music, or 
the kind voice of your teachers, Oh! strive to val- 
ue and improve your privileges; and while you 


many facts, which, if I had time to tell them, would 
prove that what I have said is true. I will men- 
tion one of them. A short time after a Sabbath 
‘School was formed in the city of Philadelphia, one 
|of the members, a little girl, began to feel that she 
was a sinner, and the faithful warnings of her 
teacher were in alittle while hopefully blest to the 








ture time the Asylum in Hartford, and be induced | month, (the Sabbath before the Sabbath School 
to inquire for the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, you| Monthly Concert,) ihe teachers and scholars were 


or needlework, in a dress, neat, and in its plain-| 
ness conformable to the humility of her+circum-| the appointments for the week. 


countenance, but her eyes forever closed, cre-|on Tuesday evening; the prayer meeting for the 
is fair; her smile gentle and sweet, though of rare | the Sabbath School library would be opened on 


occurrence; and her person somewhat bent, when | Saturday afternoon. 
sitting, from her habits of fixed attention to her | 





trace! correspondent lines upon her features and 
deportment. 





is one of your regulations, that remarks shall be 


pour forth all the emotions of your souls in the va-| Salvation of her soul. She immediately began to 
rieties of language, forget nota prayer of pity for | exhort and pray with the little girls of her acquain- 
her, who dwells in perpetual silence,—a prayer of tance, and spent much time in looking up poor 
gratitude to Him, who hath caused you to di*er! children and inviting them to the Sabbath School. 
from her. L. H. S. | Among these were two little girls who were sisters, 
crtford, January, 1828. one ten, the other twelve years of age, daughters 
of a poor German widow. Their mother was at first 
‘very unwilling they should attend, saying, she did 
= not want them to learn the English language. But 
From the Juvenile Magazine. | she at last consented. The little girls made very 
A VISIT TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. | rapid improvement, and before long they felt deep- 
As soon asthe scholars were scated, the superin- ly ee of, ag sa —— _ 
tendent said, ‘“‘ Before we open the scriptures, we —" “a weg “~ Sage pm b —— 
will sing two verses,” which he then read. yee pe are I ” d pn, sl heart, by a change 
Sein cteidilials tenth iden, of life; their walk and conversation proved to the 
* eg vi world that they had been with Jesus. The con- 
a dition of their mother now weighed heavily on their 

Bright as 2 lamp its doctrines shine, ~ . = “tte 
Th eaieaes Gnliees teaaee. hearts. She was growing old ; her mind was dark 
and ignorant, and her heart dreadfully hardened 
in sin. They used to read, in her hearing, tracts, 
and select portions of Scripture, and then they 
would go away alone, and weep and pray together 
'that God would have mercy on their dear mother. 
As soon as they had finished singing, the teachers Sometimes when they talked and read to her, she 
began to instruct their classes. A number of the! would listen; then she would get angry, and 
visiters walked around from seat to seat, to listen* tell them to be still: and sometimes she would 
to the conversation of the teachers, and witness, drive them out of the room. A long time the little 
their mode of instruction. I suppose many of them| girls wept, and labored, and prayed, till at last, He, 
were the parents of the children; but I heard one| who hath never said to those who love him, ‘ Seek 
of them tell a Sabbath School Missionary who was | ye my face in vain,’ heard their cry, and their aged 
present, that he was superintendent of a Sabbath; mother became as a little child, & sat at the feet of 
School in New York. | Jesus. Atonce, old asshe was, she became a mem- 
The Minister came in with the Missionary, and, ber of the same Sabbath School with her little 
when the boys saw him they all looked glad.—In daughters. She also accompanied them to their 
about half an hour, the superintendent rang his lit-: social prayer meetings, and soon had a stated pray- 
tle bell, which called the school to order, and each er meeting in her own house. At a certain time, 
teacher put up all the books of his class, as in the} when conversing with a gentleman who called to 
morning. The monthly contribution was then tak-' see her, she exclaimed, in broken English, “‘ Who 
en up. The teachers and visiters, and almost eve-| would have thought it, Mr. , that my dear 
ry one of the scholars, put in something. The su- children would have gone down to that little school, 
perintendent informed the visiters, that once a/and brought these things home to their poor old 
| wicked mother?’ Not long after, the mother and 
; both the daughters made a public profession of re- 
ligion. It was about this time that the family 
were under the necessity of removing fifty or sixty 
miles intothe country. It was painful to the chil- 
dren to forego their privileges, and to reside among 
,Strangers, where there were neither Sabbath 
Schools, nor preaching upon the Sabbath; but it 
seemed to be the providence of God,and they cheer- 
fully submitted. When they arrived there, they look- 
ed about to seeif they could do any good. Not one 
of the inhabitants was willing to assist them in es- 
tablishing a Sabbath School; but they were not 
discouraged; they cast their burden upon the 
Lord, and he sustained them. After trying a long 
time, they finally obtained a small school house, 
and with much exertion collected together thirty 
or forty children, and formed a Sabbath School. 
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This lamp, through all thetedious night 
Of life, shall guide our way, 

Till we behold the clearer light 
Of an eternal day. 








in the habit of contributing for the support of Sab- 
bath School missionurics. Atier this, he gave out 
He said that the 
singing school for the Sabbath scholars would be 


teachers and scholars on Thursday evening ; and 


The superintendent then 
turned to the Sabbath Sciool missionary, and ask- 
ed him to make a few remarks to the school. 

The missionary began by saying, that it would 
give him much pleasure to witness the examina- 
tion of the boys upon the lesson ; but it would be 
impossible for him to do it, as he wished to visit the 
Ladies Sabbath School. “I know,” said he, “ it 
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At first they were laughed at and ridiculed, and strange visitors came to the fortification. It was 
even men and women wo:./d often come on purpose | about day-break when the foremost part of them 


to disturb them, 
the midst of these discouragements, and after a 
number of months it pleased God to turn the hearts 
of some of the bitterest oj,posers to come and join 
them. As soon asthe schooi began to flourish, they 
went off about four miles and established another. 
They used to attend one in the morning, and the 
other in the afternoon. In a short time there were 
sixty or seventy scholars ineach school. The per- 
severing efforts of these little girls excited such 
an interest in the surrounding country that eight 
more Sabbath Schools were soon established.— 
These young females are now living, and still have 
hearts to feel and hands to toil for Sabbath Schools. 
Now, boys, look at this great amount of good.— 
These two little girls, with their aged mother, 
converted to God; and ten Sabbath Schools es- 
tablished in a region of country where there had 
never been one before. O! how many, think you, 
will rise up at last, and call that little girl blessed, 
who went to the house of the German widow, and 
begged and pleaded with her, till she consented 
that her little girls might attend the Sabbath School. 
What boy in this school will pattern after the exam- 
ple of those little girls ?” 

The Missionary then took his leave, and went 
to visit the Ladies’ Sabbath School. 
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THE ANT. 

In eastern countries, Ants build their nests the 
height of from six to twelve feet, which are curiously 
formed, with numerous apartments and passages, 
consisting of regular walls and ceilings; these are 
made of bits of wood, sand, earth, and gum, and 
are usually built near some large tree and a stream 
of water. The body of the black ant is divided in- 
to head, breast, and belly. In its head are observ- 
ed its eyes, under which are two small horns, or 
feelers, each composed of twelve joints, all covered 
with very fine silky hair. The mouth has two 
crooked jaws, in each of which there appears to be 
teeth. From the breast project six legs, each arm- 
ed with two small claws. ‘The Ants, like the Bees, are 
divided into the three classes of males, females, and 
neutrals. The females are the largest, and the work- 
ing tribe, or neutrals, are the smallest. The males 
and females have wings, which they sometimes lose. 

So soon as the winter is past, these insects make 
their appearance, and the Ant-hill swarms with 
new life. On the first day they never leave home, 
but appear running about in all directions over the 
hill, as if to examine its condition, and to observe 
what repairs it may require. They then go to 
work with surprising activity to set all right, and 
pass the summer either in the employment of repair- 
ing their houses, or laying in a stock of food. It 
is a very curious sight to notice the laborious man- 
ner in which they bring various things home. If 
they meet with any thing too heavy for one to carry, 
several will assist, some dragging, others pushing ; 
and thus in time they convey it home. 

The fond attachment that Ants have for their 
young is remarkable. In cold weather they take 
them in their mouths down to the bottom of their 
habitation, where they are less subject to the se- 
verity of the season. In a few days they remove 
them with the same care, nearer the surface, where 
they may be cheered with the warm beams of the 
sun. 

At the slightest alarm, the Ants will sally out 
upon whatever disturbs them, and if they have 
time to stop their enemy, they shew him no mercy. 
Sheep, Hens, and Rats, are often stung to death by 
multitudes of these merciless insects, and their 
flesh devoured to the bone. No anatomist in the 
world can strip a skeleton so clean as they; and 
no animal, however strong, when they have once 
seized upon him in sufficient numbers, has power 
to resist them. . 

Anecdote.—In Africa, Ants are exceedingly nu- 
merous. Mr. Smith says, that during his resi- 
dence at Cape Coast Castle, a body of these 





Bet they held on their course in| entered the chapel where some negro servarts 


were sleeping. ‘The men were quickly alarmed 
at the invasion of this unexpected army, and pre- 
pared as well as they could for their defence.— 
While the foremost battalion of these insects had 
already taken possession of the place, the rear- 
guard was more than a quarter of a mile distant. 
‘The whole ground seemed alive and crawling with 
unceasing destruction. After considering a few 
minutes what was to be done, it was resolved to 
lay a large train of gun-powder along the path they 
had taken: by this means millions were blown to 
pieces, and the rear-guard perceiving the destruc- 
tion of their leaders, thought proper to retire back 
to their original habitation. 


Scripture References.—The few references that 
are made in Scripture to the Ant are of consider- 
able interest, as they convey some important in- 
structions. This active little insect is presented 
to’ our attention as a pattern of commendable saving, 
and increasing industry. Agur calls them exceed- 
ingly wise, and says of them, “‘ The Ants are a 
people not strong, yet they prepare their meet in 
summer.”—Proverbs xxx: 25. He therefore sends 
the sluggard to them tolearn wisdom, foresight, care, 
and diligence. The admirable order and harino- 
ny which prevail in their society, the amazing care 
with which they lay up their food, the unweari- 
ed industry and activity with which they pursue 
their work, and the prompt manner in which they 
run to lend their most friendly assistance to each 
other, al! afford so many striking examples. to man- 
kind, that the Ant, though a most feeble creature 
in its nature, and most humble as it respects its 
station isyet well worthy to be regarded as a useful 
instructer of the human race, especially that part of 
them who mispend their time in improvident spec- 
ulations, or wilful idleness, ‘‘Go to the Ant, thou 
sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise; which 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest.” —Proverbs vi: 6. The skill, the vigour, 
the amazing activity, which the little Ants display 
in digging under ground, in building their houses, 
in forming their apartments, in filling their grana- 
ries with corn for the winter, in forming channels 
to carry off the rain, and in bringing forth their 
hidden stores that are in danger of being spoiled 
by moisture, and exposing them to dry by the sun 
and air, all afford many most useful lessons.— 
How much reason then had Solomon to point to 
its shining example as worthy of imitation, and 
how much reason also have teachers now to address 
their scholars and say, ‘“‘ Go thou and do likewise,” 
that ye may not only becoine learned in notion, but 
wise in practice. : 


Reflections.—To be wise, provident, and diligent 
in the affairs of this life is of much importance.— 
It is better to labour advantageously, like the Ant, 
than to skip abroad and take pleasure in the sun- 
shine, like the Grasshopper. ‘The former has a 
store laid by to preserve its life in the winter: but 
the latter perishes when the severe weather comes. 

lt is, however, of far greater importance that we 
should become wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus, and lay up durable riches 
while the season of mercy continues. We are 
commanded te “work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling,” and thus, by the blessing of 
God, provide for a state of never-ending duration. 








RELIGION. 





GOD PROTECTS HIS CHILDREN, 


The following occurrence was lately communi- 
cated to us by a valuable correspondent who is a 
most pious and aged minister of our church, and 
who writes in the German language. We transla- 
ted it as literally as possible. 

During the late French war, the French and 
Prussian troops met in Lubec, and, as say be ima- 
gined, evinced their hostility to each other by fir- 





ing upon each other in the streets. The inhabi- 


tants could not anticipate any thing but plunder 
and murder.—Among others, a very pious jeweller 
determined to fly to God for refuge. All his gold 
and silver articles being placed upon a table, he re« 
quested all the members of his family to unite with 
him in prayer. While on their knees, a French 
soldier burst open the door of the house, and stood 
stil, until the jeweller closed the solemn exercis- 
es. He then invited the soldier tothe table, say- 
ing, Sir, take of these articles whatever you please. 
No! said the soldier, I will take nothing ; but shall 
continue with you as a guard, until we march away. 
At night a bed was offered to the soldier, but he 
declined accepting it, preferring to remain in the 
room below, in order to be ready at any moment 
for defending the jeweller against plunderers. 
The French after some days withdrew. The 
soldier of course joined the troops. Stationed in 
another city, he was quartered at the house of an 
intimate friend of the jeweller, to whont he related 
this occurrence, adding, I never knew what fear 
was, until 1 unexpectedly saw the jeweller and his 
family upon their knees praying. Such was the de- 
gree of terror with which I was struck, that I 
could not move from the sill of the door, until the 
jeweller came to me! God protects his children, 
[Evan. Lutheran Intelligencer. 








THE NURSERY. 








AN OBEDIENT BOY. 

A little Boy about seven years old, was ona visit 
toa lady, who was very fond of him. Although he 
was agreat way from home, he behaved very well, 
and endeavored todo every thing that he thought 
would have pleased his parents, had they been pres- 
ent. 

One day at breakfast there was some hot bread 
upon the table, and it was handed to him; but he 
refused to take it. ‘Do you not like hot bread? 
said the lady. ‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘I am very fond 
of it.” ‘Then, my dear, why do you not take some?’ 
‘ Because my papa does not approve of my eating hot 
bread.’ I suppose his father thought, as most peo- 
ple think, that hot bread is not wholesome. ‘ But 
your father,’ said the lady, ‘is a great way off, and 
will not know whether you eat it or not. You 
may indulge yourself for once. ‘There will be no 
harm in that.’ ‘No! I will not disobey my father 
and mother. I must do what they have told me to 
do, though they are a great way off. I would not 
touch the roll, though I were sure nobody would see 
me. I myself should know it; and that would be 
sufficient.’ 

When the lady found him so resolute in doing 
what was right, she was pleased with him, and 
commended him; and no doubt he felt much hap- 
pier in his own mind than if he had eaten the hot 
roll. [ Youth’s Journal. 








OBITUARY. 








PIETY IN CHILDHOOD. 


A girl about fifteen years old, who had been 
piously educated, and had learned the consolations 
of religion a year or two before, was attacked witlt 
the consumption in March 1824. Her name was 
Mary Roberts; and she lived in the island of An- 
glesea, (Irish sea.) 

‘* At last,” says the Evangelical Magazine, “the 
dreadful event, supremely welcome indeed to her- 
self, but inexpressibly painful to her affectionate 
but resigned and submissive parents and friends, 
arrived. Her father telling her he could not bear 
the thought of parting with her, she, with a sweet 
smile, said, ‘‘ Papa, think what Abraham did when 
the Lord called for his only son : and you having sev- 
eral other children, ought to be sub:nissive to the 
divine will.” The day before her death, when her 
father was supporting her head, she said that Christ 
was better to her than all the world ; and she advis- 
ed her sister to seek religion early, adding that the 
bed of sickness (the difficulty of breathing and her 
cough was very painful) was a very inconvenient 



























time to vecome religious. ‘O, papa,” continued 
she, “what if J had now to begin to search my 
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rvuurnH’s COMPANION. 








Bible! But I bless God, 1 can say, I know in 
whom I nelieve, and that he is able to support me ; 
and i will trast in him; yea, I Would sooner die 
now than tiat I should recover and become wick- 
ed!” 

She requested her father to divide her pocket 
money vetween the Bible and Missionary Socie- 
ties, and also to distribute her tracts. On the Sth 
day of Uctober ler aiistted time was completed, 
an! she piacidly slept in Jesus. 
mame mon 











EDITORIAL. 








ELECTION WEEK. 


On Election day, Caroline came running to her 
Mother with an inquiring countenance, and asked, 
* Do tell me, Ma, what is the reason there are S90 
many Ministers in Boston, on Election week. I 
thought it strange last year; but I was not old en- 
ough to ask you the reason ?” 

Moiier.—Sit down, my dear, and I will tell you. 
They come from all parts of the State, to consult to- 
gether, and to pray for the promotion of Religion. 

Caroline.—But what do they consult about—what 
do they do, that they could not do at home? 

Mother.—I fear you will not undeistand me, or 
will not have patience till I tell you all. 

Caroline.—O yes, Ma, I will. 1 do not wish to 
goon the Common, with such a rabble of folks, 
though Jane wished me to go. Thad much rather 
hear you talk. 

Mother.—Well, my dear, I am glad you have no 
desire to be amidst suchenoise and confusion—and 
I will try to tell you something about the good So- 
cieties that Ministers are engaged in; though you 
will understand it much better when you are older. 

Curoline.—Societies, ah, that is what the good 
Ministers talked about at breakfast time, and pray- 
ed about so earnestly. What is a Society, and how 
many are there of them? 

Mother.—A Society, my dear, is a number of 
persons who agree to act together to promote any 
particular object. Something like you and your 
school-mates, when they met together here last va- 
cation to lay out your garden, and agreed how the 
differert seeds should be sown. — All who wished 
to speak expressed their opinions, end then you all 
agreed how it should be done. You then planted 
the seed, and the flowers have come up according 
as you plauted them. 

Caroline —That must be very pleasant employ- 
ment, Ma; but how many of these Soeieties are 
there? 

Mother.—I cannot name them all to you, my 
dear—but there is the Bible Society, the Missiona- 
ty Society, the Tract Society, the Sabbath School 
Union, and the Prison Discipline Society. Each of 
which has a particular object in view, and does not 
interfere with the others. 

Caroline.—Indeed, Ma, is there need of so many 
Societies? Well, tell me about the first. What 
does the Bible Society do? Has not every body 
got a Bible ? 

Motier.--No, my dear, there are several hun- 
dred famiiies in Massachusetts, and perhaps in 
Boston, who have no Bible; and the Society have 
got some handsomely printed, which they wean to 
sell cheap to those who will buy, and give to those 
who are too poo: to pay for ihem. 

Ceroiine-—That is very kind. I think the 
litile girls will be glad enough when they come 
to the interesting stories which we so often meet 
in the Bible. But what does the Missionary Soci- 
ety dot 

Mother.—T bey send Missiouaries or Ministers to 
preach in the towns and back settlements, where 
they have no Minister. 

Caroline. —T hat reminds me of the time when 
our Pastor was sick, and hadto yoa journey; how 
long a time it was, that we had no Miuister tocome 
and visit us—and brother was sick too, and want- 

dour Pastor to come and pray with him. IT think 

it must be very lonely not to lave any Minister, 
ayen on the Sabbath. And there’s the L'ract Soci- 


Mother.—They print and distribute the Tracts 
which you are so pleased with—and establish De- 
positories, where people can get them consenient- 
iy, in the different towns. 

Caroline.—O those beautiful Tracts; I think ev- 
ery body would want to read them. Next to the 
Biile, I do love to read tne Tracts. But, Ma, 
there’s the Sabbati Scitool Union you mentioned. 
I want to hear about that, for [ love to. go to the 
Sabbath School. 

Mother.—T hey send the Sabbath Scinoo} Agent 
to establish Schools in Towns where there are 
none ; to visit chose Schools and talk with the chil- 
dren, They also provide Books for the Rewards 
when the Committee coines to examine the School. 
Caroline.—O yes, I remember when the Agent 
visited our School. How kind and affectionate 
he was ; what interesting accounts he gave us of 
the other Schools he had visited—and the new rules 
he recommended ; how much more order we have 
in the School—how much better we can study.— 
But there is one more Society, that I don’t seem 
to understand at all; about Prisons—what is that, 
Ma? 

Mother.—When wicked men commit crimes 
against the Laws, such as murder, and robbery, 
and stealing, they are tried before the Court, and 
sentenced to be confined in Prison at hard labor for 
a number of years. The Prisons have not been 
properly built; and therefore a number of these 
men have been locked up in the same rooin at 
night. Some of these men are more wicked than 
others, andthey learn wickedness from each other, 
so that they become worse instead of better by their 
imprisonment. Now, the Prisca Discipline Society 
has been making inquiries on this subject, an: 
having foun: out what the causes of these evils, 
and many others in the Prisons, are, they have re- 
commended alterations in the manner of confining 
and employing these criminals; and they also re- 
commend that Bibles should be given them to read, 
and Chaplains or Ministers sent to them, to teach 
them what. their duty is, as God commands them 
in his holy word, and what they inay do io be saved. 
Caroline —O it must be dreadful to be locked 
up with such wicked men--and to have no Bible 
and no Minister neither. But we ought to pity 
them—perhaps they did not thiak when they were 
committing such ‘crimes, what their wickedness 
would bring upon them. I am glad there is a So- 
ciety to try to do something for them. 











MisCELLANY. 











OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


The Law which requires obedience to parents, is 
called ‘the first commandment with promise.’— 
Length of days and prosperity in their future pur- 
suits, are engaged to those children who manifest a 
due regard to parental authority. On the contrary, 
under the former economy, the wilful violation of 
this commandment was punished with death. ‘The 
Jew who had an incorrigibly stubborn and rebel- 
lious son, was required to bring him to the elders 
of the city, who should command the men of the 
city to stone him with stones, till he die. And 
Solomon declares that ‘the eye that mocketh at his 
father and despiseth to obey his mother, the raveus 
of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.’ 


— GOD 

A Pious Thought.—“* When we contemplate 
our everlasting inheritance, it seems too good to be 
true.” This was the language of a young me, 
preparing for the arduous and self-denying labors 
of a missionary to India. Then he saw the ever- 
lasting inheritance before him, only with an eye of 
faith, and yet it appeared to him inexpressibly 
good. But how must it now appear to him, while 
resting from his labors and tasting the joys of his 
Lord ? [ Vesitant. 


Conceit.—The first degree of folly is to think 
one’s self wise; the next to tell others so; the 





ty, Ma, what do they do? 


Modesty.—An impudent fellow may counterfeit 
modesty ; but a modest man can never counterfeit 
impudence. 
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POETRY. 








From the Connecticut Observer. 
THE ORPHAN CHILD. 


1 love on yon green mounds to play, 
Where purple violets creep, 

For there the village children say 
That both my parents sleep. 
Bright nosegays there I often make 
With thyme and daisies fair, 

And when my throbbing temples ache 
I go and rest them there. 


When angry voices harshly chide 

And threatening words are said, 

I long to lay me by their side 

Deep in their mouldering bed. 

I bade a sportive lamb to bide 

My coming o’er the lea, 

It broke away, and bleating cried 

““My mother waits for me.” 

‘Stay, stay sweet bird !’—on pinions strong 
It fled with dazzling breast, = 
And soon I heard its matron song 

Amid its chirping nest— 

Why dost thou fade, young bud of morn 
And hide thy drooping gem ?— 

And the bud answer’d “ ye have torn 

Me from my parent stem.”— 


Go happy warbler to thy bower, 
White lambkin gambol free, 

I'll ave this lone and wither’d flower, 
it seems to pity me.— 


Rise, mother rise!—and sooth thy child,— 
Methinks I hear her sigh, 

“Cold clods are on my bosom pil’d, 

And darkness seals my eye.” — 


How can she burst the chain of fate 
By which her limbs are prest ?— 
Dear father, rise !—and lift the weight 
That binds my mother’s breast.— 

In vain I speak ,—in vain the tear 
O’er their damp couch rolls free, 

My moaning voice they surely hear 
Yet will not answer me.— 


Hark! Hark! loud tones command me hence, 
Farewell !—I must not stay,— 

Your cherish’d smiles are my defence 
While 1 am far away.— 


But ere [ go, Pll kneel and say 
The humble prayer yeu taught, 
When by your side at closing day 
I breath’d my infant thought.— 
Oh! will that Sire so great and mild 
Who on the heart doth look, 
Remember the poor orphan child 
Whom ye have both forsook !— Ti: 


ae 
WILD BIRDS, 
[By the Rev. George W. Doane.} 


Wild birds, wild birds! ye rejoice mine eye, 

For ve tell that the rose-wreathed Spring is nigh, 
And your warblings fall on my charmed ear 

Like the wafted notes of some happier sphere, 
Where al! beneath, around, above, 

is breathing of peace, and joy, and love. 

Wild birds! ye come in the year’s young prime, 
That ‘ greenset spot” on the waste of time; 

And when, in the bloom of our summer bowers, 
Ye have sported away the sunny honrs, 
It is butto liit the light wing, and away ! 
To a milder clime, and a brighter day. 
So, from the clouds ofearth and time, 

Be it ours to pass to that better clime, 
Where night never gathers, and storms never blight, 
For Gop ané the Lams are its joy and light— 
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third to despise all counsel. 


Who, from ihat bosom of boundiess bliss, 
Would return, wild birds! to a world like this ? 
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